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EDITORIAL 


HAT’S in a name? Much! British Railways, by such names as 
W ‘““The Flying Scotsman”’, “‘ The Master Cutler”, “‘ The 

‘Atlantic Coast Express’’, attract, almost compel, travellers 
who would be quite unmoved by the number of an engine or the 
figures on a time-table. 

Those responsible for the two trains now running from the Church 
House doubtless did their best, but “* Home Work Fund ” and “ Ter- 
Jubilee” cannot be said to carry poetic appeal or deeply to stir 
emotion. The name Ter-Jubilee has but meagre appeal-value, 
while any schoolboy feels that already he has had enough of home 
work. Green books and pamphlets, excellent as they are, do not 
sufficiently stir the imagination of an average congregation while, 
in some churches, even the officials have but little idea of the Baptist 
Train and the fair country to which it travels. A secretary recently 
announced to a considerable congregation that the July Communion 
offering would be given to the ** Home Work Fund of the London 
Baptist Association ” for its aged and infirm ministers, widows and 
orphans. The hearers listened with docility and loyally contributed 
—their usual sixpence! 

In so far as this is true, the remedy lies largely with ministers—that 
is, with you, gentle reader! It is up to the minister to inform and 
instruct his people by frequent and discreet reminder. A sermon is 
not hereby requested or even an addition to the announcements, 
already too lengthy. What is suggested is an occasional remark 
by the way, in sermon or conversation, a line in a letter, a few words 
at the Church meeting, a snappy paragraph in a Church magazine, 
which will make vivid what lies behind the somewhat abstract titles 
of these important ventures. That Sister in comely uniform, visiting 
the homes, leading the Meeting in which, too often, the members 
have their only contact with the Christian Church. Those young 
people, the citizens of tomorrow, inspired through the leadership 
of our Young People’s Department. The citizens of today, encouraged 
by another Department, to apply the Gospel to problems of industry 
and commerce. The S.S. Adviser conferring with those loyal workers, 
labouring in the greatly changed conditions of our age. Students 
in our Colleges being trained for their life-work. That recently 
erected building, perhaps the only spiritual centre on the new Estate, 
or the village or down-town cause, where our Baptist witness would 
fail but for help received from our generous supporters. All this and 
much more; not forgetting the acute financial needs of those bereaved, 
or the retired veteran mentioned by the Church Secretary as aforesaid. 

Such are some shining items on our Contents Bill, such are some 
vivid facts behind the titles of the Funds and such, in part, make up 
our Baptist Train. To ensure the continued running of the train 
money is necessary, and to gain this support we must stimulate, 
not scold, our people whose generosity, by and large, is an example 
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to the world. Baptists do not appeal to baser, selfish instincts as do 
the Romans with their Pools or the Government with its Premium 
Bonds. They appeal for offerings unselfishly contributed. 

In our American and Commonwealth churches the tithing system 
has proved successful and this is now being advocated in our churches 
at home—a tenth for the Lord’s work. One man went up into the 
Temple to pray, and informed the Almighty that out of every twenty 
shillings he kept eighteen only for himself. We deprecate his spirit, 
but if his example were emulated our needs would all be met. Wages 
have considerably increased, but this increase has not always been 
equalled by corresponding gift. In fact, if many would prayerfully 
contrast their out-goings on small innocent luxuries with what they 
set aside for sacred purposes, they, like the other man in the Temple, 
would beat upon their breasts with a ‘“‘ God be merciful to me, 
a sinner ”’. 

We repeat, that we ministers who owe so much to the Denomi- 
nation are the key to the situation and should. be instant in our 
advocacy of God’s work at home and abroad, with no unhealthy 
rivalry between the B.U. and the B.M.S. Our people need guidance 
and leadership. There are all too many who are not only ignorant of 
the Ter-Jubilee and Home Work Funds, but also of what is meant by 
“the Baptist Union” or the Sacrament from which we take our 
name. These may well be urged to purchase or to borrow from the 
Public Library Ernest Payne’s entrancingly interesting “ History of 
the Baptist Union ”’ and the volume of essays written by some of our 
younger scholars on Christian Baptism. 

In all these ways, by the blessing of God, an increasing number of 
passengers will patronise the Baptist trains, as they speed onwards 
toward that fair country—a better Britain in a more Christ-like 


world. SGM. 
MINISTERIAL SETTLEMENT 


UR present arrangements for ministerial settlement are no 
O doubt far from perfect, and we must do all we can to remedy 

their defects. Nevertheless, if we set them in an historical 
background it is evident that we have made great progress in these 
matters. 

At the beginning of the present century at least one-third of our 
ministers were seeking a change of pastorate. In some areas the 
percentage was as high as 70 per cent. There were one hundred and 
sixty accredited ministers without pastoral charge—and there was 
no out-of-pastorate allowance.* There were many who realised 
the need for machinery to deal with the settlement and removal of 
ministers, and under the leadership of Dr. J. H. Shakespeare the 
Sustentation and Settlement Scheme came to birth. The Scheme 
brought into being the office of General Superintendent. Those 


* Rey. Henry Bonser kindly gave me these figures. 
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who were appointed to the office were to help churches to find 
suitable ministers and to help ministers to settle in suitable pastor- 
ates, or to move from one sphere to another. 


I. How far has the Scheme succeeded ? 


It may go on record that instead of one hundred and sixty men 
out of pastoral charge, the number in that position at any given 
time today is only a handful—sometimes as small as two. Instead 
of a third of our ministers seeking a change of pastorate there are 
at the time this article is being written only one hundred and 
thirty-six names on the Confidential List. These figures reveal a 
great change for the better. 


II. How does the Settlement and Removal Scheme work ? 


When a church becomes vacant the General Superintendent of the 
Area sends to the Church Secretary a leaflet-—Suggestions for 
Churches Seeking Ministers. 

The leaflet begins by stressing the importance of the loyal support 
of the church members during the vacancy and of earnest prayer, 
** that the man may with God’s help be found who is best fitted to 
become the shepherd of Christ’s flock”. It goes on to offer the 
help of the General Superintendent and suggests the usefulness of 
the appointment of a Moderator for the period of the vacancy. 
The point is then made that, while due importance should be given 
to preaching ability in seeking a minister, emphasis should also be 
placed on his general record and character. It is also emphasised 
that the deacons or the Pastorate Committee should be united 
before recommending a name to the church and that only one name 
should be recommended at a time. The church is advised to seek 
a settlement without delay and to remember that “for pastoral 
work and church leadership, age and experience, so far from being 
a disqualification, are valuable assets’. Guidance is also offered 
in the leaflet regarding the terms of an invitation to the pastorate. 
What normally happens is that shortly after a vacancy occurs the 
General Superintendent meets the deacons of the church, discusses 
with them its needs and opportunities and the conditions of pastoral 
service, and then makes suggestions to them about the filling of the 
_ pastorate. He continues to keep in touch with the church by 
correspondence or by further visits until a settlement has been made. 

At the beginning of every year a book is prepared for the General 
Superintendents by their Secretary, containing the names of ministers 
on the Removal List, that is of ministers who have given notice to 
their churches of their intention to leave within the next nine months, 
or of ministers whose pastorates will terminate within the same 
period at the request of their churches—invariably a very small 
list of up to twelve names. Then follows a list of students leaving 
our theological colleges in the summer, and then the Confidential 
List, containing the names of up to one hundred and fifty ministers 
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who have indicated to the General Superintendent of their Area 
their readiness to consider a fresh sphere of service. Many of these 
ministers are in no hurry to leave their present pastorates and some- 
times decline an invitation before eventually removing. The book 
also contains the names of men who have been approved as candi- 
dates for ministerial recognition, of full-time Lay Pastors and 
Unaccredited ministers who are ready to consider a change of 
sphere, and of deaconesses available for settlement. The book 
is kept up to date as the year proceeds by the inclusion of new names 
on gummed slips. : 

At their monthly meeting in London the General Superintendents 
review first the names of ministers on the Removal List, regarding 
each case as one of urgency, and with a view to making recom- 
mendations to churches. Consideration is then given to the names 
on the Confidential and other lists. At intervals the attention of 
the General Superintendents is concentrated on three ministers from 
each area whose names are on the Confidential List. These are 
names which have been brought forward by the Superintendent 
concerned. This ensures that there is no possibility of anyone 
being inadequately thought about in the general ministration. In 
addition, a list of churches seeking ministers is prepared four times 
a year, containing a brief description of the church and the amount 
of the stipend it offers. This list is worked through quarterly so 
as to help the churches to find ministers. 


Ill. Do the churches co-operate in the Scheme ? 


The overwhelming majority do. And this includes the larger 
and more influential churches. In the North-Eastern Area, with 
which I am myself most familiar, and where it might be thought 
that rugged independency would continue to affirm itself, the vast 
majority of settlements are brought about through consultation 
with the General Superintendent. It is not true that once a minister 
settles in an aided church he is likely always to remain in one. 
Ministers are constantly moving from aided to unaided churches. 


IV. What difficulties are encountered in the working of the 
Scheme ? 


(1) Imperfectly educated churches.—Although great progress 
has been made by the churches in co-operating in the Scheme, they 
sometimes depart from its spirit by ignoring the advice of the 
General Superintendent and inviting two or more ministers to 
preach with a view to settlement, close on one another’s heels. 
Or a church may say ‘“‘ We will hear a few men before we really 
think seriously about settlement’. Such unworthy approaches to 
the quest for a minister usually end with the church concerned in 
a thorough muddle. Fortunately, it is becoming less and less 
frequent for churches so to act. 
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(2) Imperfectly educated ministers.—A minister will occasionally 
play off churches against one another and visit a church with a 
view to the pastorate, while carrying two imvitations to other 
pastorates in his pocket. This situation also is becoming less and 
less common. 


(3) Suggestions for the pastorate from a variety of sources.— 
Suggestions for ministerial settlement are sometimes made to 
churches, at their request or otherwise, by anniversary preachers, 
neighbouring ministers, ministers who want to help their friends to 
settle in a new pastorate, or by theological college Principals or 
Tutors. It should be understood more widely than it is, that if 
such suggestions are taken up they inevitably cut across the nomina- 
tions which have been made by the General Superintendent. This 
causes disappointment and frustration to the ministers he has 
nominated, and makes them wonder why their names have not been 
followed up by an invitation to visit the church. 


(4) A good many ministers are unwilling to consider a pastorate 
in the north. Sometimes the percentage is as high as one-third of 
the men on the Confidential List. It must be recognised that by so 
limiting the sphere of their movement ministers also limit the 
possibility of their speedy settlement. Where a minister has 
adequate reasons on health or other grounds for imposing a geo- 
graphical limit on his movement, the General Superintendent 
naturally regard the matter sympathetically. 


(5) Although the General Superintendents steadily press the 
claims of ministers of experience there is still a tendency for the 
churches to seek younger men. This is probably related to the fact 
that the churches mostly face an uphill task. They feel the need 
of the vigour and enthusiasm of young ministers. 


(6) The shortage of ministers makes it more difficult to find 
ministers for the churches. 


V. Are there any improvements that could be effected in the 
working of the present Scheme ? 


(1) If a church is not proceeding further after a visit from a 
minister with a view to the pastorate, it should at once advise him. 
The General Superintendents are pressing the churches to do this, 
or to request them to do so. 


(2) Ifa minister nominates a fellow minister for a vacancy the 
General Superintendent will appreciate being advised of the fact. 


(3) In the October 1956 issue of The Fraternal, V. Greenwood 
suggested that a new settlement should begin not with a Sunday 
visit but with a frank discussion between a minister and the deacons 
about the work needing to be done in that particular church at that 
time. If there were attraction on both sides the Sunday visit might 
be the final act in the coming together of church and minister. 
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This would greatly lessen the importance of “ preaching with a 
view”. Some settlements have been made on this basis. It is a 
great help to proceeding in this way if church and minister already 
know one another. It may be added that churches do pay increasing 
regard to the work a minister has done previously. 

For the rest, let it be remembered that General Superintendents 
were themselves once ministers in pastoral charge. Their desire 
is to serve their brethren. They are always ready to consider how 
they can best do so. It can be fairly claimed that the present 
system of ministerial settlement and removal is a great advance 
on what formerly obtained. But if we can devise a better system 
we ought to do so, that Christ may be served in His church in the 
best possible way. 

JOHN O. BARRETT. 


THE BAPTISTS OF SWEDEN 
if 


in Sweden, F. O. Nilsson. For it was just 150 years ago, 
on 28th July, that he was born. 

Nilsson, a seaman, acted as a colporteur in the west of Sweden, 
and in the course of this work came across some Baptists. In 1847 
he went to Hamburg, to be baptised by J. G. Oncken. On 21st 
September of the following year the first Baptist Church in Sweden 
was formed, consisting of six people ; and on a subsequent visit to 
Hamburg, Nilsson was ordained as a teacher in “‘ the Swedish 
Baptist Church’. The little congregation suffered severe persecu- 
tion, which culminated in Nilsson’s banishment from the country 
in 1850. The sentence was strongly criticised in the liberal press, 
and Sweden became the object of some by no means complimentary 
attention abroad. The Swedish minister in London wrote: “‘ The 
English cannot conceive a free social order in which the principal 
freedom or liberty of conscience is lacking to the extent that a 
person may be convicted for no greater an offence than having 
expressed a belief in a different form of Christianity, from that 
prevailing in the land”. In 1860 the sentence was reversed. 

While Nilsson cannot, perhaps, be counted among the great 
leaders, he could suffer for his faith and through this he made a 
permanent contribution to the cause of the Baptist faith and liberty 
of conscience in our country. 

The man who became God’s instrument in building up the 
Baptist movement during this period of spiritual transition was 
Anders Wiberg, once a Lutheran clergyman, who was obliged by 
his conscience to relinquish his office. Immediately after his own 


|e year we have reason to remember the first Baptist pioneer 
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baptism he published the book Who should be baptised and what is 
baptism ?—undoubtedly one of the outstanding theological works 
of the age, and one that attracted much attention. In the foreword 
to the book, Wiberg himself wrote: ‘‘ I have no wish to be offensive 
and still less to be misjudged, ridiculed and condemned by God’s 
people. But I cannot, in conflict with my conscience, distort the 
Scriptures to please folk or to preserve confidence and affection, 
even among Christians. I have lost this world, I do not wish to 
lose the next too.” 

Wiberg was the man behind the confession of the Baptist faith 
formed during the first years, he was minister of the growing Baptist 
Church in Stockholm, frequent journeys took him to all parts of 
Sweden and the other Scandinavian countries, and he was an 
extremely diligent journalist. During a momentous period he 
was the leader of the rapidly growing Baptist Churches in Sweden. 
Wiberg’s importance is certainly greater than has been recognised, 
and it is to be hoped that his contribution to the religious develop- 
ment of our country will be revealed, in due course, in a complete 
biography. 

Just as in the 1850’s religious freedom was one of the subjects of 
debate, so was it also during the 1950’s. On Ist January, 1952, a 
religious law was passed that was, remarkably enough, the first law 
relating to the freedom of religion in our country. It is true that 
in the Constitution of 1809 it is decreed that “* The King shall not 
force anyone’s conscience nor permit it to be forced”, but it was 
142 years before this principle was embodied in legislation. 

Most Swedish citizens belong to the Lutheran State Church from 
birth, and up to 1952 the chances of leaving it were restricted. One 
of the most important prescriptions in the new law was that anyone 
might have the right to leave the Lutheran Church at will. The 
former limitation of the right to hold certain community offices 
to persons who were not members of the State Church, was abolished 
and ministers of the Free Church Union were accorded the right 
to officiate at marriages. The right, already exercised, to unite 
voluntarily in the formation of a church was established by law. 

The debate following the passing of the law has been as lively as 
the earlier discussions of the Bill. As it turned out, only a few 
Swedish citizens, both non-Christians and Free Church members, 
availed themselves of the right to leave the State Church—certainly 
a surprising fact. For the majority, membership in the Lutheran 
State Church is not looked upon as a matter of religion ; one is 
registered as a member of the Church as a matter of course, and it 
has no religious significance. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the younger Baptists are, to an increasing extent, appreciating 
the logical consequences of their faith and are leaving the State 
Church. 

The 1952 law on religious freedom supplies one of the clearest 
pieces of evidence during the last decade of the esteem in which the 
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Free Church movement has come to be held in the Swedish com- 
munity; and there are other manifestations of this confidence. For 
instance, the views of the Free Church Council are now usually 
sought in legislation and other affairs of the State; the Free Churches 
are represented in a current Government investigation of the 
disestablishment of the Church; and Government aid is being 
granted for the educational activities of Christian youth work and 
Christian adult schools, i.e., ‘‘ Folk-High-Schools ”. It might be 
remarked here that the question of Government subsidies for Free 
Church youth work has brought to the fore another of the more 
delicate questions relating to religious freedom, namely, whether 
or not we members of the Free Church denominations shall accept 
such aid as long as our right to determine the nature of this activity 
is not restricted. 


I. 


As regards the relationship between the Baptist Union and other 
denominations, there has long been very close co-operation between 
the three oldest Free Churches: the Baptist Union, the Methodist 
Church and the Mission Covenant Church; and in 1918 these were 
formed into the Free Church Council. This collaboration was 
subsequently extended and the question of a Free Church Federa- 
tion was brought up. Even though, in fact, this might hardly 
command more authority than the present Council, the proposal 
was met with strong objections, and it was rejected by the five 
denominations which most recently had joined the Council. It 
was particularly feared that the new organisation might subse- 
quently interfere in the internal affairs of the individual Churches. 

As in so many other parts of the world, the Baptists in Sweden 
have suffered a schism. One of the most serious crises was the 
split of the 1930’s, when many Churches and groups of Churches 
broke away and established their centre at the Orebro Missionary 
Society. An important move towards co-operation was made 
when the two Churches agreed to issue a common hymn-book, a 
project that is expected to be completed in 1961. 

The Baptist Union belongs to the Swedish Ecumenical Council, 
but, inconsistent as it may seem, not to the World Council of 
Churches. Ecumenical questions were of considerable importance 
during the difficult time at the beginning of the 1930’s, but the 
- proposal to seek association with the World Council of Churches 
would be met with strong objections from not a few Baptist Churches. 
The whole of this matter has been left open for the time being. 

With regard both to difficulties and prospects the Baptists are 
in the same position as other Free Church denominations in our 
country. Generally speaking, the last few years have not been 
characterised by any essential spiritual progress. During this 
period youth work has assumed increasing importance and has 
yielded the major part of those who have been won to the Churches. 
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Ill. 

Something might be said here on the three principal questions: 
evangelisation, Christian education and theological training. 

The touchstone of evangelisation is, of course, to be found in 
the numerous new centres of population, where we are passing 
through a form of development similar to that which is being wit- 
nessed practically everywhere else in the world. Some parts of the 
country are being rapidly depopulated, while extensive densely 
populated areas are growing up in the immediate vicinity of the 
large towns and industrial areas. It is in such places that we must 
strive to develop a common strategy of evangelisation. The 
so-called ‘‘ open membership ” has always been rejected by Swedish 
Baptists, while ‘‘ associate membership’ seems to be considered 
acceptable in a few places where individual Christians are living 
isolated from their own Churches, and where a common church is 
required if evangelistic progress is to be made in the new population 
centres. 

One newly formed Baptist Church has worked out the guiding 
principles for associate membership in its statutes. A condition 
is imposed that the members of the other Churches should still 
belong to them. However, no limitation is made as regards the 
*“‘ religious association’ with the Church of which one is an 
associate member. This membership applies only to the “ first 
generation”. The children will thus be brought up entirely in 
accordance with the basic principles of the Baptist Churches. 
At present the questions connected with associate membership are 
being studied in the Free Church Council. 

Just now, in the Evangelisation Year of the World Baptists, 
much is being written about our responsibility as regards evangelism. 
Not that any new methods are being found; rather the stress is 
being laid on the personal winning of the soul and the possibilities 
of contact open to us through our own homes, Sunday School and 
Youth organisations. The whole purpose of the year of Evan- 
gelism is expressed in its motto Safe with God. During each year 
we are trying to find a collective motto, the last three being, 
respectively: The Bible, The Prayer and The Confession. 

The second of the principal questions is that of Christian educa- 
tion, the importance of which is growing as religious knowledge 
among our people shows a tendency to evaporate. Some thirty 
years ago we find distinct contradictions between revival and 
education, and the theme was that people should be introduced 
into the Church through conversion and not through education. 
The contradiction has now been practically resolved, and during 
the latest Swedish Free Church Conference last year one of the 
main points was “ evangelisation through education”. Another 
aspect of training is the need for a more systematic Christian 
education even in the Church. Various ways of putting through 
a wider instruction programme are being practised, and one of them 
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that has been most debated is “‘ Sunday School for the whole 
family ”. When industry is now obtaining a five-day working week, 
the programme of the Churches should of course take account of 
the increasing amount of leisure time. 

From the above it is evident that the theological debate has 
become increasingly lively. The questions relating to associate 
membership and evangelisation through education are, of course, not 
only concerned with organisation. They bear on our Christian 
views and the Baptist message: the nature of the Christian Church; 
how the New Testament conceives evangelisation and education; 
what it is that is specifically Baptist, and so forth. 

In addition to the questions that have assumed increasing im- 
portance by virtue of developments within the modern society 
there are others. Ever since the beginnings of Baptist life in Sweden 
the majority of the Swedish Baptist Churches have been close com- 
munion churches, but an increasing minority have open com- 
munion now and the question arises whether or not this is the 
right tendency. 

Since 1907, when the Pentecostal Movement erupted as a power- 
' ful wave of religious awakening, there has been keen discussion 
throughout Scandinavia on the meaning of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The Pentecostalists form a considerable group within the 
Swedish Free Church Movement and the -development there has 
not been without influence on the Baptist faith. 

I have touched only on a few of the problems with which we are 
concerned just now. Space does not allow me to go further into 
the significance of the various streams; but it can, however, be said 
that ‘‘ classical Baptist witness ”’—if such an expression might 
now be permitted—has displayed a remarkable vitality; and for 
many of us it seems to be not far short of a miracle that the Swedish 
Baptist Union, which in the 1930’s was severely shaken by the 
schism, could recover so soon and meet the future filled with deep 
faith and continually increasing numbers of young people. 


ERIK RUDEN 


THEOLOGY AS TENSION 


N America and in this country much thought is being given just 
| now to the nature of theological education and a fundamental 
question is emerging: What is the relation of theology and modern 
society? Many attitudes taken by Christians represent a divorce 
of theology from the realities of man’s existence. And since divorce 
always implies tension, it is not surprising that tension is felt by those 
who are involved in the divorce of theology from man’s social life 
today. Let me mention, first, three tensions which have a long history 
and are still with us. 
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(a) PietisM. This identifies theology with a systematic account of 
God’s dealings with the individual soul. Since these dealings are 
regarded as the all-important concern of man, the social forms of 
man’s life are disregarded or rejected as evil. So the Christian turns 
his back on the world and becomes a monk or else conceives himself 
as the pilgrim travelling from the City of Destruction to the Celestial 
City. Yet, all too often, the monk finds the problems of society on 
which he turned his back appear before him with different dress and 
other names within the monastic community, while the pilgrim has 
to recognise that, although he is set upon a spiritual journey, he is 
- still earning his daily bread in the City of Destruction. 

(b) LIBERALISM. This is the outlook that virtually dispenses with 
theology and concentrates on the practical tasks of doing good. 
The Crusaders, who valiantly took to horse and rode off to deliver 
the Holy Land from the infidel, knew little of scholastic theology 
but had a sense of mission and felt they were doing mighty things for 
God. So with modern crusaders against manifold evils. Yet those 
who equate religion with doing good and fighting social ills do not 
escape the nemesis of thin one-sided attitudes. Crusaders are 


apt to lose the vision, quarrel among themselves, enjoy the fruits of 


conquest and to be obsessed with temporal and material objectives. 
But what is the purpose of doing good, unless good is an ultimate? 
Why seek to improve life for men, unless men are of supreme worth? 
In their eagerness to copy Him Who went about doing good, people 
must not forget that He is also the revealer of the mysteries of the 
Kingdom. 

(c) ECCLESIAsSTICISM. What I have in mind is seen in Augustine’s 
differentiation of the City of God from the temporal order of that 
Roman Empire which was crumbling before his eyes, and his 
identification of the City of God with an ecclesiastical structure. 
This meant making a church system the real concern of the Christian, 
a concern supported later by the mediaeval distinction between 
natural and revealed theology. It is true that within the realm of 
natural theology they could discuss the nature of the just war in 
which a Christian may participate, the evil of usury and the virtue 
of the fair price, the standards of craftsmanship a guild may demand, 
and so on; and in this way it would appear that theology and man’s 
daily life were being integrated. But then we realise that this is natural 
theology, and above it in significance and authority are the truths of 
revealed theology, dealing with the mystery of the Trinity, the saving 
significance of the sacraments and the authority inherent in priest 
and church. So once again the primary concern of the Christian 
gets defined in terms of an ecclesiastical system. And this is not just 
ancient history! 

The morning paper recently carried two big reports: one concerned 
the attitude of the Labour Party towards the use of atomic power 
for destruction, the other the reply of the Church of Scotland to the 
Church of England about the possibility of inter-communion. 


| 
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One must not press the comparison too far, yet sometimes one does 
get the impression that, amid the significant changes, the appalling 
possibilities and the wonderful opportunities presented by modern 
society, many Christians are chiefly concerned about questions of 
baptism, orders, mutual recognition and the internal affairs of 
ecclesiastical structure. Are we aware with sufficient clarity of the 
dangers of ecclesiasticism? 

The prevalence of these attitudes is an indication of the importance 
of attempting some integration of theology with the realities of man’s. 
existence. Not that it would bring an end to tension. But it would 
bring to an end the irritating and frustrating tensions deriving from 
these attitudes, while itself being accompanied by the kind of tension 
essential to realistic and creative thinking. 

The prophets of Israel held a view of the Divine Sovereignty which 
compelled them to understand all forms of man’s life and activity 
as being within the purpose of God. Consequently they could call 
the nation to ““ let judgment flow down like water and righteousness 
like a mighty stream ’’; they could direct the policies of rulers in 
regard to Egypt or Assyria; rebuke merchants for dishonest practice 
and sketch the pattern of church and society in the ultimate purpose 
of God. Here is an integration of theology and life! Yet not without 
tension. The book of Jeremiah is the record of the intellectual and 
spiritual tension endured by one who seeks to understand the word 
of the Lord in the life of his day. 

So at the time of the Reformation is the life of Martin Luther, 
who could not indentify Christian vocation with a calling to the 
priesthood or the taking of monastic vows; but must interpret vo- 
cation in terms of the merchant, the teacher and the farmer, with all 
the tensions involved in their witness. So, too, among the nineteenth 
century Evangelicals in Britain, men like Kingsley and the Clapham 
group found themselves compelled by the nature of their faith to be 
concerned about the state of Society. From among them came also 
Shaftesbury and Wilberforce, their evangelical religion necessitating 
their social activity. The problems revealed in society searched their 
theological assumptions; while their theology in its turn created a 
hope of results which the activity alone could not have achieved, 
with the inevitable tension. 

We turn now to consider this task of integration which comes to us. 
Canon E. R. Wickham, in the Ecumenical Review for April, concludes: 
“* There is an immense theological task to be done in communicating 
the Christian faith to modern men, inbued with the assumptions of 
typical modern men. It is no task merely of translation, but of re- 
interpretation, requiring an advance in theological thinking. Cer- 
tainly we need to show the theological significance of science, tech- 
nology and industry, and its relevance to the social revolution the 
world over.” 

What is involved in this task of interpretation? What are the 
lines of theological thinking along which we need to advance? 
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1. THe DocTRINE OF CREATION. 


This is not to be confused with an account of the origin of the 
universe. That it does make some assertion about this is, of course, 
true. But fundamentally the doctrine attempts to express the re- 
lationship of God, the Divine Person, with man, the human person, 
in the totality of man’s being and activity. The biblical accounts of 
Creation are more concerned about the relationships which God 
establishes than about the mode of coming into being. Furthermore, 
within these relationships are set all aspects of man’s life: sex and 
family, work and food, suffering and hope. Man in his relationships 
with nature and with man as understood in terms of his relationship 
with God. 

K. Barth has given powerful expression to this. He understands 
the biblical reference to the seventh day when God rested as a way of 
affirming that He who could have gone on creating higher forms, 
chose to cease at this point; thereby confirming that all He had 
created (reaching its climax in man who was to hold dominion over 
the world of nature) was good and as He willed. This affirmation 
was the beginning of the creation’s independent life. Now history 
commences. Now man begins to work out in faith or in sin his 
relationships with nature, with life and with his fellow-men that God 
had ordained within the relationship of man to Himself. This enables 
the Christian to place a positive valuation upon man’s daily work, 
his attempts to use the forces of nature for his own ends and his 
activities in relation with his fellows. Yet they are all estimated in 
terms of man’s relationship with God. They are neither condemned 
as inherently worldly nor dismissed as irrelevant to Christian living. 
They have their place in the Christian understanding of life, that is in 
the context of those personal relationships that are the essence of 
Christianity. 

Yet as soon as we make this assertion we realise that a great deal 
of man’s daily activity is set within the context of the impersonal and 
the mechanical. Here at once is tension! And the more we grasp the 
personal nature of the relationships established by the creation and the 
more realistically we face the situations in which we work, the more 
deeply do we feel the tension. Tension is inevitable in the task to 
which we are thus committed. For it is the task of discerning positive 
ways in which the basic personal relationships may be expressed 
to give meaning and direction to man’s activity. 


2. THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. 


Closely allied to the Christian concept of creation is the Christian 
understanding of the nature of man as a person whose life derives 
from the Divine person and finds its end in Him. This Christian 
evaluation of the person makes it necessary for us to judge between 
human activities according to their effects on persons. 

How difficult it is to do this!’ The recent discussion about the 
amount of public money to be used for church schools illustrates 
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the difficulties. On the whole the discussion has ranged around the 
claims of the Roman authorities that their children should have 
schools provided for them, the desire of the Anglican church to 
maintain the schools which it possesses and the objection of the ~ 
Free churches to the use of public money without public control. 
What does not seem to be mentioned at all in all the discussions is 
the child. The question which is not asked is: what is best for the 
child? Yet this is the really Christian question. 

In another realm of education, increasing emphasis is being laid 
on the training of experts in different branches of science. We are 
told that Russia and America are producing so many technical 
experts that we must greatly increase our production. The economic 
and military situation in which we are involved demands the rapid 
expansion of our technical colleges, and the scientific and engineering 
faculties of our universities. What we do not ask is the all-important 
question: what kind of persons are we creating? The plain fact is that 
Christian theology tries to think in terms of spiritual beings, yet has 
to do it in a society that is geared to the production of material 
goods. Here again is tension! 

The production of material goods is not wrong in itself. It has its 
proper place in the Christian understanding of man. But when it 
becomes an end in itself, it denies the fundamental nature of man 
as a person. 


3. THE DOCTRINE OF THE END. 


Eschatology is not always a popular doctrine, nor is it always felt 
.to be relevant to industrial problems. Yet no reflection upon man’s 

relationship with God and man’s being as a person is complete 
without it—without some consideration of the end for which persons 
exist in these relationships. Certainly modern scholars have made it 
very clear that the Bible lays much emphasis on “ the end ”’, which is 
seen as belonging to the realm beyond time even if it occurs within 
time. But we are living in an age which has largely lost the dimension 
of eternity. Perhaps it is that the physical horizons of man’s life have 
expanded so widely that there is no felt need for spiritual horizons. 
The Reith lectures, delivered recently by Professor Lovell, gave us 
some conception of the vast horizons of the modern physicist and 
astronomer: yet, in attempting to offer explanations of origin and 
end within the categories of the physical, they also revealed the way 
in which our spiritual horizons have contracted. 

Here again is tension. Theology understands life in terms of its 
end, which it sees as a community of persons living in God. But this 
is not the end commonly accepted. If any thought is given to an end 
at all, it is much more likely to be understood in terms of more pay, 
less hours of work, more holidays; or of increased production and 
more profit. These limited aims are not inherently wrong. But the 
bounty of the earth is for the need of all; and the more the Christian 
appreciates this truth and develops a concern about the ways in 
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which this bounty is utilised, controlled and distributed, the more he 
will discover that this proximate end of man’s activity must be set in 
the light of the distant end of God’s activity for man, if it is to yield 
its richness. 

These reflections serve to remind us not only of the direction in 
which Christian thinking must move, but also of the inevitable 
tensions which are felt as we seek to formulate our thinking with 
some clarity. There is no avoiding this tension. We cannot bring 
it to an end, either by giving up our theology and becoming absorbed 
in practical tasks, for they then have no significance; or by turning 
our backs on the practical problems in order to indulge in theological 
discussions, which then become irrelevant. Theology is tension when 
it is the endeavour to understand man’s life in its eternal context of 
relationship with God. Such tension belongs to our taking up the 
Cross in following Christ. Yet in so doing we discover that we are 
on another level. For now our theology involves commitment. 


L. G. CHAMPION. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM Ill 


** We have had a couple of college principals reviewing this book. Review it for 
us from the point of view of the minister in the pastorate.” 


question. Does the minister in the pastorate look at a book 

like this in a different way from the theological teacher ?. 
Perhaps he does. If a man is engaged in theological teaching he is 
more likely to look at a book in terms of its place within a theological 
discussion. He will be concerned about the trustworthiness of its 
authorities, the originality or otherwise of its conclusions. More- 
over, he is more open to the temptation to be biased by a much 
more definitely defined theological outlook than the average man 
in the pastorate. 

A book like ** Christian Baptism ” will perhaps be welcomed more 
by the man in the pastorate than by the theological teacher because 
he has not always had adequate teaching on the subject; and if he 
has enriched his thinking on Baptism at all it has been through 
books like those of Flemington and Marsh. We are a little tired 
of pamphlets which contribute to our denominational ego by 
telling us that scholars of other denominations agree with us. We 
are equally tired of the theological complacency of the denomination 
revealed in debates on schemes for reunion, which take place from 
time to time in B.U. and B.M.S. committees. Here we seem to 
have the theological counterpart of ‘‘ I’m all right, Jack ’’. 

Things are not all right. The fact that we have lost so many men 
to other churches in these past years, shows that the doctrine of 
baptism is not so strong an issue with many men in the pastorate 


5 hae is my commission and it confronts me with an initial 
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as some might think, and the jibe that men deny conscience is 
unfair to them. Far too long we have talked as though our position 
needed no defence, but the inadequacy of our conceptions, both 
theologically and practically, have been catching up on us. Strange 
though it may seem to some, the closer cohesion in polity and the 
deeper respect for the ministry in other churches, have weighed 
heavily against a doctrine of baptism which has lost spiritual depth 
through theological neglect, and has become for many Baptists 
merely customary, individualistic and separate from the life of 
the Church. 

Here then is a book which seeks to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the doctrine that gives us our name. For this reason we 
welcome it. As ministers and students we shall be concerned with 
its theological authority. But three things at least we shall demand 
from it in addition, things we demand from any book for which 
we have to pay 27/6. (Thank God for wives who work.) 


I. DOES THIS BOOK ENRICH OUR MINDS AND OUR THINKING ? 


One of the temptations in the pastorate is to spend too much 
time reading the trivial or at best the superficial. The pressure of 
time, the ever-increasing number of addresses, sermons, devotional 
talks that are demanded of us can so weigh a man down that he 
looks for the cheap paper-back that deals with theological subjects 
in a preachable way, but gives little stimulus to his thinking. This 
book does just that. Each section gives facts to meditate upon, 
conclusions that need to be thought through, and that indefinable 
something called sincerity, which makes us treat with respect those 
conclusions we may feel unhappy about. 

There is, moreover, in this book a virtue which at least one 
college principal seems to have missed. It is clear that there are 
in the book differences of style and that, although the fruit of group 
study, it is obviously not a complete unity. I imagine that a num- 
ber of the contributors were not entirely happy about the last 
chapter. But they had the courage to let it stand and by so doing, 
they invited us to continue the discussion with them. We are all 
now members of the group and if we are to enrich our conception 
of the doctrine it can only come through discussion. I am sure 
that John Smythe would approve of this book and exhort us, in the 
words of his friend, John Robinson, to remember that “‘ the Lord 
hath yet more light .and truth to break forth from his word ”’. 


x3 b) 


“II. Dogs IT KEEP US “‘ IN THE PICTURE’ WITH PRESENT TRENDS IN 


THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION ? 


Most of us left college full of good intentions. We were going to 
specialise in one subject and keep abreast in others. However, the 
longer one is in the pastorate the more difficult this becomes. _In- 
deed it is possible to feel completely frustrated by the demands made 
not merely on one’s time, but one’s mind. We are often treated 
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as though we have minds like sponges, able to absorb ideas over- 
night and henceforth speak as experts. I bring to mind all the 
things I have been told I must be expert in if I am to be effective 
in the ministry, from psychiatry to Christian education, marriage 
guidance to industrial relations, and, above all, | am told I must 
so know my age that I can master the problem of communication. 
Rather a tall order when we are finished at 50! a 

Thus, if a book is to be of permanent value to the average minister, 
it must survey the wide ranges of its subject as well as give its own 
conclusions. Dr. Underwood used to begin each series of his 
lectures by saying: ‘‘ Let us draw some tramlines through the sub- 
ject, so that we can see where we are going”. Now this book does 
that. It drives tramlines through the maze of conflicting biblical 
and theological thought on baptism, shows us where it thinks we 
should go and allows us to survey the streets on either side. It 
is good to have this, although at times conclusions seem to have 
preceded argument (e.g., in the discussion on I Peter). 


Ill. INEVITABLY THE WORKING MINISTER WILL ASK: 
Is 1r PREACHABLE ? Is IT PRACTICAL ? 


If the book has enriched the mind it has practical value. But 
there is much material here for sermons, also especially from the 
biblical section; although most of them will be the result of hard 
grind ! We are, however, pastors as well as preachers, and it is here 
- that the book may meet our criticism in the light of the Church 
as we know it. 

Much attention has been centred on the controversial last 
chapter. Is this immediately the most explosive chapter? Chapter 2 
has, rightly, been much praised. But it strikes a crushing blow at 
our present polity. We have it as part of our Constitution that 
‘**each church has liberty under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
interpret and to administer His Laws”. You might put this to 
the test. At your next Church Meeting take the Trust Deeds from 
the safe, dust them, and read them to the members. Then ask 
them if these are the doctrines they want you to teach the young 
people you are preparing for baptism. They will soon tell you that 
they are not competent to decide, and that you had better consult 
someone better able to advise you. Put to the test, Winward is 
right: ‘‘ we must learn to comprehend the truth with a// the saints 
. . . to do this involves a positive and appreciative attitude to the 
tradition of the whole Church”. If this is so, must we not take a 
further step? In doctrine authority is moved from the local 
Church. Is it not a logical conclusion that if it is not competent 
to decide on doctrine, neither is it competent to decide the com- 
petency of the man who shall preach the doctrine to it. Here, too, 
the experience of a// the saints is needed. I am tempted to write 
further on this, for it is easy to see that we talk a lot of nonsense 
about the “‘ competency of the local Church ”’. 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
1939 x 4 = Adequacy ? 

I know that the members of the Fraternal will have had their colleague, the 
Rey. William C. Spooner, much in their thoughts since the disastrous fire at 
his church at March. His is now a challenging task in leading his people in 
the rebuilding of their church premises. 


With the tragedy of the fire still fresh about him, he yet found time to write 
in the Baptist Times: *“‘ A tragic feature of the event is that the church is wnder- 
insured, which should be a warning to ministers, deacons and fabric stewards 
of other churches ”’. : 


We have written to the churches on this urgent matter and some have already 
responded. One church is, at the time of writing, considering increasing from 
£13,000 to £97,000 so great is the extent of under-insurance. Another confesses. 
to no cover_at all ! 

As a rough guide, the 1939 figures (if then adequate) multiplied by four should 
bring figures more into line with the present. For organs, ask your organ 
builder—he may well surprise you. 

This issue will reach you in January. If the matter has not already been 
discussed could an item appear on the January Deacons Meeting Agenda ? 


Yours sincerely, 
CESAR ECO) EM AINE 


General Manager. 
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Will you imagine that I am sitting at my desk reading “ Christian 
Baptism ’’. I am especially thrilled with the exposition of St. Paul. 
I say: ‘“‘ Amen and again Amen”. The lack that I have already 
written about is being met. The doctrine of baptism is being made 
richer for me. I read: 


‘“* For Paul the inner and outer acts of the decision of faith and 
its expression in baptism form one indissoluable event.” 

‘* The conclusion of the argument is, * Reckon yourselves to 
be dead to sin but living to God in Christ Jesus *. This demands 
not an exercise of imagination, endeavouring to live as if such 
a thing were so in order to produce the effect, but a recognition of 
what has taken place in baptism into Christ. * Realise that 
in your union with Christ you were freed from the sovereignty of 
sin and death and entered the kingdom wherein you live unto 
God in Christ Jesus *.” 

‘Paul saw in baptism the sacrament of union with Christ. 
Because it was that, it involved union with Him in His redemptive 
acts, both in the rite and in subsequent life which should conform 
to the pattern of the passion and resurrection. And because it 
was that it involved union with His Body, making the believer 
a living member, partaking of the life of the whole. Baptism 
was thus an effective sign; in it Christ and faith come together in 
the meeting of conversion.” 


Here I am then sitting at my desk thrilled with something that is 
making baptism theologically meaningful. 1 swing round from my 
desk and look into the faces of Tom, Dick and Harry. I am not 
now in the realm of theory. I have to teach them the meaning of 
baptism in such a way that they will not be disillusioned three 
months afterwards. I can lead them to expect too much or too 
little. I must remember that phrases that have some meaning for 
me, such as * prophetic symbolism”, the ‘I Thou” relationship 
and so on, have no meaning for them. Besides Tom, Dick and 
Harry are themselves very different. 

Tom was a pagan. His conversion a miracle. I can show to him 
that baptism will be the climax of his conversion experience, and 
that through his new faith he will die with Christ and rise with 
new power to newness of life. This can be real for him providing 
the time from the initial conversion experience is not too long. 
Baptism will be an effective sign, the outer and the inner experience 
will be one. Although in all honesty I must ask what difference 
it would make to Tom if he had become a Methodist ! 

Dick is an entirely different person. He has been brought up 
in the Church. He was dedicated in the presence of three genera- 
tions of Baptist relatives. He has grown into Christ over the years. 
For him baptism is something entirely different from that of Tom. 
What does it effect in his case? It cannot effect union with Christ, 
because that has been a growing experience over the years. It 
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means, of course, that his name now appears on the Church Roll: 
but in spirit he was one with the Church before his baptism. It 
will, no doubt, be a very moving experience for him; but will all that 
Paul says in Romans feel a little remote? Again, would his 
spiritual experience have been any the less rich if he had been 
brought up a Methodist ? 

In the case of Tom and Dick I am left with two questions: Does 
all that has been written about baptism as an effective sign, mean 
any more than a rephrasing of the doctrine of Assurance ? When 
we speak of the gift of the Holy Spirit does it mean more than that 
we have placed ourselves within the stream of His operation, viz.: the 
Church and the Sacrament ? 

But let me turn to Harry. Harry was baptised as a baby in the 
local Anglican Church. His parents were nominally Church 
people, so he was “‘done’’. Harry came into Family Church at 
an early age although his parents took no interest. He has shown 
much the same spiritual development as Dick. Now he wants to 
become a full member of the Church. I wonder what to do with 
him. Do | baptise him? If I do, I am by implication declaring 
the Anglican Church not a Church, as some of our Fathers did. 
But can I do that now? Shall I arrange some special ceremony 
for him? But he would not like that. Shall I send him to the 
Vicar for Confirmation ? But ours is a closed membership and I 
could not then receive him by profession: into the Church. I 
expect I shall baptise him and conveniently ignore the fact that I 
am saying of Anglicans and Methodists, and the rest, that in truth 
we do not recognise them as churches at all. 

All this may seem naive, but they are real and practical questions. 
If we speak so richly of believers’ baptism we must face the implica- 
tions for the whole life of the Church, or we have to recognise that 
even the doctrine of baptism has to be faced in the light of the 
ongoing Church. This I think is the virtue of the last chapter. 
Its conclusions may be unpleasant, they may even be false. But 
we can no longer be complacent and assume that we can think 
about the Church in a vacuum. We must think about the “ Baptist 
conception of the Church ”’ in the light of the whole Church. Here 
we seem to be very cowardly. We can issue reports on Ordination. 
We now have a book on Baptism. Where is the book, the report 
on the Church ? Are we afraid to face the issue here? Are we now 
to have a report on the ministry which will say, as did the report 
on Ordination, that no real decision can be arrived at without a 
declaration of the doctrine of the Church ? 

Finally, for the sake of the man who has to interpret the doctrine 
of Believers’ Baptism to lay people, could we have a simple pamphlet, 
written in untheological language, which will make clear some of 


the riches uncovered in this book ? 
N. B. JONES. 
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WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT MINISTERS BEING PRIESTS ? 


O ministers form a priestly order? There seems to be some 
D difference of opinion amongst Free Churchmen about this. 
For instance, at the 1959 Methodist Conference, Percy Scott 
took exception to the derogatory use of the expression “ priestly 
caste ’’ in a report on the ministry, and claimed that “ as there was 
a representative ministry within the universal ministry (sc. of the 
Church), so there was a representative priesthood within the 
universal priesthood”. In similar vain, Neville Clark, reviewing 
the B.U. Report on Ordination in the Baptist Quarterly, wrote: 
“* Of ‘ ministries ’ there may and will be many; but the institutional 
priesthood constitutes a special and constant gift of the Ascended 
Lord to His Church’’. Scott’s views were heard, by some, with 
misgiving; and H. T. Wigley rose to denounce them as a denial of 
the Reformed position and the Methodist Deed of Union. Some 
similar misgiving about Clark’s views has, one gathers, been felt 
in our own fraternals during recent discussions on ordination. 

But what exactly is the issue here ? I wonder if others, like myself, 
have had some difficulty in clearing their heads as to what it is 
precisely which the “ priestly” brethren are affirming and the 
“* non-priestly ’’ denying. 

The ‘‘ non-priestly ’’ can hardly be denying (a) that our ministry 
is a priestly one; or (}) that as ministers, in the narrower sense, we 
belong to a separated order. 


(a) All ministry within the Church is priestly. As we say 
nowadays, following T. W. Manson, the Church’s ministry is a 
continuation of the ministry of Christ. His ministry was, and is, a 
priestly one. It seems to have been the priest’s function, in the 
early days of Israel, to conduct the inquiries which revealed God’s 
will to men (cf. I Sam. xxiii, 6-12); in later days, it became his 
main function to offer the sacrifices which reconciled sinful men to 
God. What was here in a shadow became the very image of truth 
in our great High Priest; in Him, the God-man, was the perfect 
revelation and the perfect reconciliation. This ministry of media- 
tion is continued by our Lord through His body, the Church. It 
assumes many forms. The preaching of the Word and adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments are but two forms of ministry amongst 
others; do we not, however, believe that, to an especial degree, 
Christ continues His ministry of mediation through these two? Even 
if our theology here should say, ‘‘ No”, all our practice would say, 
“Yes ’. For we approach the Word and the Sacraments with an 
attitude which clearly indicates the belief that here, in an especial 
way, Christ gives Himself to us. Now, the service of the Word 
and the Sacraments is the ordained minister’s particular responsi- 
bility. May we not, then, say that the ministry which Christ 
continues through him is, of all forms of ministry within the Church, 
most appropriately called priestly ? 
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(6) I should have thought it equally indisputable that Free 
Church ministers belong to a separated order. We practice 
ordination, and have New Testament warrant for so doing (cf. 
Acts xiii, 2; xiv, 23, etc.). What precise form ordination took in 
apostolic and sub-apostolic days, and more especially the nature 
and extent of the authority conveyed in it, are matters of high 
debate, and, of course, our own doctrine of ordination, in so far as 
we have one, will be based on certain beliefs concerning such 
matters. But, quite apart from debatable points of interpretation, 
if we have ordination at all, then, surely the least we can possibly 
mean by it is that it marks the call and endowment by Christ, in the 
Church, of certain members who thereby become separated for 
particular duties and subject to special disciplines. Here again, if 
our theology could be taken to deny this, all our practice would, 
nevertheless, affirm it. For, however much we may talk about 
ministers being no different from laymen, in the actual life and 
worship of the Church, we recognise that they have. particular 
duties and look to them for the fruits of special disciplines. 

So I find it difficult to believe that, when they object to expressions 
like “‘ priestly order ’’ being applied to Free Church ministers, our 
““non-priestly ’’ brethren intend to deny the priestly and separated 
character of our ministry. On the other hand, it seems equally 
unlikely that our “‘ priestly’ brethren, when they do use these 
expressions, intend to make for Free Church ministers those claims 
concerning (a) the function; (b) the exclusiveness; (c) the ordination, 
of the priesthood, against which our tradition has been a protest. 

(a) Take function—are the “ priestly’? brethren claiming for 
us functions which the “ non-priestly ’» would deny to us? Are 
they, for instance, claiming that, when we administer the Lord’s 
Supper, we are offering the propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass? Of 
course not! True enough, there may be some difference of opinion 
about the Sacrament itself. Some may believe, as I happen to do, 
that we have not fully recognised the element of offering in our 
sacramental doctrine and practice; and with this others may strongly 
disagree. But this question is distinct from that of a priestly order. 
It is possible, without the least inconsistency, to affirm very strongly 
the notion of sacramental offering, and, at the same time, believe 
only in the general priesthood of all believers and not at all ina 
special priesthood. ; 

(b) Again, exclusiveness—are our “‘ priestly ’ brethren claiming, 
as against the “‘ non-priestly ’’, that only ordained ministers have 
the right to preach the Word or administer the Sacraments? And 
if so, on what grounds ? It would be hasty to assume that this is 
what they do claim. It is one thing to say that preaching the Word 
and administering the Sacraments are the things which ministers 
exist to do; it is another to say that no one else may do them. Our 
“* priestly ” brethren make the first of these assertions, and from it 
they derive a high doctrine of the ministry; but they are not, thereby, 
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committed to make the second assertion. If they do believe that 
ordained ministers have some exclusive theological right to serve 
in the pulpit or at the table, then it would help us all, if they would 
make it a little more clear why they think this. What they do 
sometimes claim is that the reservation of the ministry of the Word 
or the Sacraments to the ordained, makes for good order in the 
Church. There will need, of course, to be some preliminary 
definition of ‘‘ good order” e.g., that ‘‘ order’? here means co- 
operation and peace among the members, and ‘‘ good’’ means 
conducing to a richer spiritual life in the fellowship; but, once the 
terms are defined, the question is entirely a factual one. Where 
only ordained ministers officiate is there more of this “‘ good order ”’ 
than where laymen also are allowed to do so? The answer is not 
a matter of theological debate, but of empirical investigation. 


(c) Yet again, ordination—is there any fundamental doctrinal 
difference between the ‘“‘ priestly’? and “ non-priestly’ brethren 
here ? Risking over-simplification, we could say that there are two 
fundamentally opposed interpretations of ordination: that it is an 
act of Christ through the priestly order, and that it is an act of 
Christ through the whole Church. The thorough-going Catholic 
believes that the grace conveyed in ordination flows only along the 
hierarchical channel. But do our “ priestly’ Free Churchmen 
think this? They may believe that it is fitting to have ordination 
services conducted by ordained ministers, but do they not affirm 
the essentially representative rdle of such ministers; that what they 
do, they do in the name of the local Church, or, as most of us 
would want to say now, of the Great Church? If our “ non- 
priestly’ brethren protest that this gives the ordained minister 
special status, must we not reply that, nevertheless, it has ever been 
the practice of our churches to have ordination services conducted 
by ordained ministers ? If they want, in order to keep the balance, 
to have a layman participating also, say at the laying-on of hands, 
would our “‘ priestly’ brethren object to that ? Surely not ! 

I end, as I began, with no clear idea what the precise bone of 
contention is between our “‘ priestly’ and “‘ non-priestly ’’ Free 
Churchmen. There are, as I think I have shown, some important 
side-issues, which are clear enough, e.g., the theological question 
of sacramental offering, the empirical questions as to what does, 
and what does not, make for good order in the Church. But where 
is the important theological principle which one side is affirming 
and the other denying ? I confess to an uneasy feeling that, some- 
where in these reflexions, I have missed it. But if so, where ? 

Should it be that I have not missed it, because it isn’t there, then 
I think we have here an example of the kind of thing which we ought 
most carefully to be avoiding in our theological discussions. 
Emotionally charged words like “ priest’ need careful handling; 


(concluded at bottom of p. 35.) 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


To Pastures New. We present below a long list of changes. To 
start afresh can often give an incentive to one’s work. May success in 
the highest sense attend the new service. The brethren know they are 
lovingly remembered in our prayers. 

Irwin J. Barnes, Beechen Grove, Watford; J. A. Brown, Hudders- 
field; P. Chevill, Isleham, Cambs.; Cyril H. Chilvers, Jarrow; E. G. 
Collinson, Burnham-on-Crouch; L. J. Cooper, Bromsgrove; A. H. 
Cross, Bishop Auckland and Spennymoor; D. M. Fraser, Lossie- 
mouth; T. R. Gardiner, Leslie; J. M. Gladstone, Park Road, Bromley; 
Cc. A. C. Hadler, Shirehampton; T. J. Hooper, Harlesden; W. J. 
Isbister, Liverpool; G. L. James, Dawley; W. H. Kennedy, South 
Shields; V. G. Lewis, Neath; J. A. Carlyle Litt, Lyme Regis; D. Luce, 
Tonbridge; G. F. Maitland, Larkhall; Cyril Morgan, Mount 
Pleasant, Northampton; A. T. Peck, Cambuslang; W. Vellam Pitts, 
Wallingford; J. S. Potter, Tollington Park; W. H. Price, Balham; 
R. C. Pugh, Aberdare; W. H. Rowlands, St. Dogmaels; A. N. Sears, 
Amersham; Arnold Sewell (late B.M.S.), Potter Street, Harlow; F. G. 
Skipp, Shoreham-by-Sea; P. J. Smith, North Cheam; C. H. Storey, 
Gloucester; T. Stout, Smethwick; K. P. Welford, Plymouth; E. 
Victor Whittle, Haddenham, Bucks.; K. W. Whitting, Oakwood, 
Southgate. 

R. E. O. White, whose articles in the B.T. we appreciate, goes 
to Boreham Wood; W. H. Stapley takes an important initial pastorate 
at Cranham (Essex), as does David Boone at Crofton (Orpington). 

Our College men who have recently settled are assured of our 
prayers: V. H. Evans, Bangor, to Tredegar; G. D. Powell and T. 
Davies from Bristol to Huddersfield and Marks Gate respectively; 
Regent’s Park sends M. Harley to Aldeburgh and A. Grimshaw to 
Ford, Plymouth; from Spurgeon’s R. L. Parker to Cuffley, and from 
Manchester T. Ashworth Taylor to Chesterfield. Cardiff settles 
M. Gordon Baker at Little Ilford, and Rawdon, G. Bradley at 
Colne. The Scottish Baptist College gives W. H. Johnstone to Kings 
Park. As we think of these men we remember also the theological 
students in our colleges, as well as our Baptist men in the other 
fields of study. May the Lord make their years of preparation fruitful. 
Congratulations to the Baptist Students’ Federation on their evan- 
gelistic efforts throughout the country. 


Retirements. As men enter the ministry so do others lay down the 
work. We wish the following brethren well in their more leisured 
days: A. J. Hale, S. W. Stanford, D. Kyles, J. G. Lloyd, H. Brindley, 
E. J. Willis, D. Sutton, J. Ivor Wensley, E. B. Greening, N. G. 
Loveland and H. S. Mitchell, for the last three years Chairman of the 
Scottish Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship. All have been sincere 
ministers of the Gospel. E. B. Greening writes an interesting note: 
‘It is fifty-one years since a party of us sailed for China. It consisted 
of Rev. and Mrs. Fisk, Dr. H. R. Williamson, Revs. E. R. Fowles, 


Mies 


——_—_ 
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John Shields, J. S. Harris, E. J. Ellison and Dr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Robinson who were gong to Serampore. I met a young American 
who became my wife. What a wonderful voyage!’ We would add, 
what a notable passenger list! We would also add a word of deepest 
eae with Theodore Robinson in the recent grievous loss of his ° 
wife. 


Change of Scene. W.T. Cowlan goes to the Religious Education 
Press and R. E. Clements to a post as Lecturer in Hebrew at Edin- 
burgh University. J. A. Eaton is to give himself to the “‘ Good News 
Trailer Missionary Fellowship”? and Edgar Gledhill becomes a 
schoolmaster. A. W. Argyle, on his appointment as Tutor in Greek 
New Testament at Oxford University, receives our congratulations, 
a post he will combine with his tutorial duties at Regent’s Park 
College. Harry Mowvley is also to do a dual job teaching at Bristol 
Baptist College with pastoral service at Cotham Grove. These are all 
important spheres of influence and we assure our brethren of our 
prayerful interest. A. J. Potts is retiring from his Principal Chaplain’s 
office with the R.A.F. to take the pastorate at Dorking. He has done 
outstanding service. 

The Call of God has meant for some of our number leaving these 
shores. Bernard Moore has gone to Western Australia and C. E. 
Miller to Canada. Raymond Lewis, after a successful Initial 
Pastorate returns to service in India. D.J. Merriman has commenced 
his work in Adelaide, South Australia. Those who have gone from 
us write occasionally. Ted Follows sends his greetings to his friends 
from Red Deer, Alberta. 


Congratulations. To William Whyte on his election to the Vice- 
presidency of the Scottish B.U.; to the Fraternal on its entry into 
practically every country in Europe, its journeying to the Arctic 
Circle and its mission through the Iron Curtain; to W. D. Jackson 
(Superintendent), Ernest Willmott (President), W. Charles Johnson 
(Secretary) and the London Baptist Association itself on the magnifi- 
cent Youth Rally they put on at the new Metropolitan Tabernacle 
in London when about 1,600 folk were present and 70 young people 
made their decision for Christ; to Castle Street, London, and its 
minister, W. P. John, on the fellowship’s first hundred years; to G. A. 
Griffith on fifty years’ ministry in the Central Area; to the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle and Eric Hayden on the successful opening of the 
fine new church. Congratulations to J. G. Collett who we understand 
was 100 years old in October. Trained at Rawdon, he commenced 
his ministry 69 years ago. We congratulate B. Grey Griffith who 
settled in Tredegerville 50 years ago after 5 years in Gateshead. 
Recently the church and B.G.G. have been celebrating his com- 
mencement with them. What a tower of strength he still is to the 
many interests he serves. We offer good wishes to Frank Madeley, 
who next May will be 90 years old. He went out to China in 1897 
and served there for 33 years. 
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Dr. H. H. Rowley has concluded his work as Professor of 
Hebrew of Manchester University. What a life-time’s service he 
has rendered to Christian scholarship. His year of Chairmanship 
of the B.M.S. and the work he does in the inner counsels of the B.U. 
are signs of the love he has for his denomination. Good wishes to 
Dr. T. G. Dunning on his well-earned retirement from the Chair- 
manship of the British Lessons Council after 20 years in office. 
We are glad he is fitter now and we wish him well. 


Christian Stewardship. We had an opportunity of meeting Ernest 
Laxton of Australia while he was here. He spoke at a luncheon 
given in his honour, of the state of the Baptist Churches back home, 
and gave two illustrations of the level of giving. The church of which 
he is a member embarked on a Stewardship Campaign and the 
finances rocketed from £5,000 per annum to £11,000—and that from 
300 members! It comes to nearly £220 a week! He told, too, of a 
little church of 50 members at Moe, Victoria, where the offertory has 
risen from £25 to £50 a week! Even allowing for the difference in the 
value of money, it must surely be said that we have, as yet, failed 
utterly to understand the meaning of Christian stewardship here. 
By the way, the Baptists in Australia have one missionary for every 
430 church members. 


Far Contacts. An illustration of the far-reaching B.M.F. contacts 
was furnished by a Reception at the Waverley Hotel accorded to 
Dr. Erik Ruden of Sweden, the incoming European B.W.A. Secretary. 
Alliance leaders were present including Dr. Ohrn, Secretary, and Drs. 
Bell, Lahrson, Sadler and Nordenhaugh. 

Another notable event is the forthcoming visit to U.S.A. 
arranged by Dr. Warren Walker, who brought a company of “* Ven- 
turers” here early this year. Six London Ministers will spend four 
weeks in March and April visiting Southern Baptist Churches. 
The team consists of Charles Johnson, Ronald Goulding, Harold 
Harvey, W. G. Channon, Stanley Turl and Frank Taylor. 

Our brethren in other lands have a generous heart towards the 
treasury. A few weeks ago we received a cheque—another annual 
one—from the Southern Baptist Foreign Missions Board amounting 
to $50.00 towards the distribution of the Fraternal on the Continent. 
We are happy to acknowledge this sustained practical interest. 


‘** The Trumpets sounded ....” Arthur Barnard of Wimbledon 
has lost his father, a notable figure in the Australian ministry. 
W. D. Jackson, who knew him well, summed up his character in 
Australian terms: ‘‘ he was all wool and a yard long”, which the 
writer takes to mean—he was absolutely to be trusted. The death 
of A. N. Wilson, at the early age of 57, deprives Rawdon Brotherhood 
of a valued and loyal servant and the denomination of a highly 
respected minister. Stricken with a sudden illness while fulfilling an 
engagement in Hastings he passed away in hospital. To Mrs. Wilson 
and the two children we tender our warmest sympathy. F. J. Hearn, 
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the beloved minister of Kings Sutton since 1953 has died. He had 
given 43 faithful years to the Baptist ministry. S. J. Wilson com- 
menced in 1906 and retired from the Ulveston church in 1940. 
He died at the age of 80 years. He now sees his Master face to face. 

Two of our brethren are much in our thoughts at this time: 
W. Hogan and F. J. Bayliss, who have had to part with their dear 
ones. We would like them to know that we feel very deeply for them 
in their loss. How wonderfully sustaining are the consolations of 
Christ at such a time as this. Scotland has lost a respected leader 
in the passing of Thomas A. McQuiston, after labours extending 
over 56 years. He was active till the last. A former President of 
the Scottish B.U., he meant much to a wide circle of friends. His 
was a dedicated life. 


Invalids. Ullness has stricken a number of our brethren: G. Wilfred 
Nash, Peter Stokes and Roy Williams (motor cycle accident) come 
to mind. The latter two, younger men, are fitter now. We wish 
them and Nash God’s blessing. 


Under New Management. ‘* Of Interest to You” has previously 
come from the pen of Sydney Morris. Indeed, he created it, and its 
human interest is typical of the man. Now he has handed it over, 
and some of the other work he did for us in The Fraternal, to others. 
We thank him for all he has done for us in this magazine, and in the 
general work of the B.M.F. and hope that he will be spared to us for 
further years of service—for it is impossible as yet to picture $.G.M. 
as retired from an active life. He would wish us to express our thanks 
also to the many others who have served us well in the Fellowship, 
and we do so with warm gratitude. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 
AUSTRALIA 


We search the Australian Baptist and Victorian Baptist Witness for 
news of the brethren and enjoy trying to keep up with them. The 
inevitable timelag may make our letters and notes a bit out of date, 
and for that we ask Australian forbearance. The Triennial Assembly 
met at Perth, saddened by the sudden homecall of Mr. Eric Hazel- 
grove, President General, a few days before. Dr. Gardner Taylor, 
U.S.A., and his gracious wife, were the welcome visiting speakers, 
as at the State Assemblies later. F. A. Marsh, just returned from a 
tour behind the iron curtain and in China, is the new President 
General. G. H. Blackburn continues as Secretary. There are 
35,365 members, an increase of 2,657 in four years. State Unions 
are asked to reopen the question of Baptist relations with W.C.C. 
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Growing interest in evangelism is reflected in the decision to seek a 
Federal Director to co-ordinate a programme, prepare literature, 
organise the use of overseas visitors, study radio and T.V. possi- 
bilities and have in mind the social implication of the gospel. 
“ Foreign” is dropped from the title of A.F.B.M.S. The Society 
is pledged to build a hospital at Birisiri, E. Pakistan. M. C. Lee 
arrived from England and was welcomed by Perth Central Church. 

Principal Morling announces his retirement at the end of Session 
after forty years devoted service to the N.S.W. College. Dr. E. G. 
Gibson of Perth is shortly joining the staff. When the College 
called a meeting of young men desiring to take up training for the 
ministry, forty-five attended. There is a link here with the recent 
Graham Crusade. 

Victoria has a plan for selling the existing College and rebuilding 
on a site opposite the University within three years. 

E. T. Laxton, after a short stay in Britain, returns on an immigra- 
tion ship as Chaplain. He brings the personal greetings of officers 
of the B.M.F. B.G. Moore, of East London, is on the same boat 
going to Mosman Park, W. Australia. D. J. Merriman from S. Wales 
and S. G. Poupard of the B.M.S. are shortly taking Australian 
pastorates. V. C. Chataway’s term as Associate Missionary in Korea 
with the Southern Convention is over. He is returning to work in 
Queensland. Philip Hayes, helped by A. L. Wilkin, is organising 
an extensive tour for the Rio Conference. He brought 500 delegates 
from N.Z. and Australia to London in 1955. 

Removals noted include L. A. Flatters, Fairfield; A. H. Hawley, 
Pennant Hills; M. C. Williams, West Ryde; K. W. Wilson, Gymea 
{all N.S.W.). R.T. Wakeling, Peterborough, S. Australia; A. J. M. 
Chisholm, Superintendent of Clifford House for Aged People, 
Queensland. 

Several letters have been received. Special thanks to the N.S.W. 
Fraternal for sending a little extra with the subscription list per 
V.N. Willis. Sydney Morris acknowledges a kind letter from T. H. 
Crago, who mentions J. S. Stewart of Edinburgh in Melbourne 
attracting queues an hour and a half before his services started, 
a thing not surprising to those who have heard him in Britain. 

A new church has just been opened in Ashburton, Victoria, 
with a ‘“‘ crying room ”’. This room, which is for mothers with babies, 
has a full view of the church and is fitted with an amplifier from the 
pulpit. It has a separate entrance from a side porch where mothers 
may leave their prams. An excellent idea, if the glass between is 
reasonably soundproof! 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Assembly met in Queenstown and inducted Glyn Tudor as 
President. C. W. Parnell is Vice-President. W. H. Doke, for ten 
years General Secretary of the B.U., has accepted a call to a new 
church at Luanshya, N. Rhodesia. E. M. Darroll takes his place. 
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W. Edmunds is re-appointed Missionary Director and Secretary of 
S.A.B.M.S. Baptist Offices have been obtained in Johannesburg. 
Dr. J. D. Odendaal acts as College Principal pending an appointment. 
- Dr. John Poorter becomes editor of the South African Baptist in 
January. And news comes of good work being done by E. Hayward 
in his lonely outpost on St. Helena. 

Three major churches have recently been opened or are nearing 
the day: First Baptist, East London; Central, Johannesburg; Bula- 
wayo. Ladysmith, Luanshya and Parkhurst are progressing, and 
stimulated by a B.U. £20,000 Extension Fund, other smaller churches 
are going up. 

The Rhodesian Baptist Association has become The Baptist Union 
of Central Africa. Dr. Billy Graham visits the Federation next 
March. L. W. Matthews has returned to Salisbury after a New 
Zealand pastorate. Other new appointments are E. B. Edwards, 
Malindela, Bulawayo; L. J. Gardner, Northcliffe, Johannesburg; 
Dr. J. C. Stern with the Sudan Interior Mission in London. David 
Eriksson retires, after fifty-two years active missionary work, deeply 
respected by his brethren. 

Thomas Chapman, possibly the senior surviving student of Mid- 
land College, has died aged 89. Unable to serve in China for health 
reasons he settled at the new church in Troyville in 1898. When war 
came he was in the siege of Ladysmith. We have a letter in which he 
described how he made up bread pills with good effect when supplies 
of morphia ran out. He returned to England and was instrumental in 
founding what is now the Baptist Commonwealth Society. In 1902 
he resumed at Johannesburg, and after pastorates in Bloemfontein, 
Pietermaritzburg, Pretoria and Durban he retired in 1941, subse- 
quently interesting himself in the training of Bantu students. 

Congratulations to our faithful correspondent J. N. Jonsson on 
taking his B.D., and thanks for collecting and forwarding subscrip- 
tions. Overdue S. African subscriptions should be sent to him. 


CANADA 


Two more additions to the Canadian ministry from this side. 
C. E. Miller after 12 years at Barnet goes to Ontario, and J. B. 
Roberts settles from Cardiff College in Nova Scotia. Our good 
wishes to them. We thank R. R. Nicholson for writing to say he 
has moved to Brockville. 

We note with interest that Dr. Gordon Jones of Vancouver has 
been lecturing in Serampore. On his way back he addresses the 
Canadian Baptist Mission among the Telugus at their Annual 
Conference. 


U.S.A. 


Dr. A. B. Martin writes: ‘* At our recent Kansas Baptist State 
Convention a number of those now subscribing to the Fraternal 
expressed their keen appreciation of articles in the magazine. 
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This is a good work. Be assured of our continued interest and 
co-operation.” 
NEW ZEALAND 


We deeply regret the tragic death of N. Exelby, a student at the 
College, and the passing of G. N. Garlick of Lyall Bay. Pastoral 
changes: A. D. Dallaston, Papakura; T. R. Page, Greendale; D. T. 
Eade, Island Bay; H. G. Coutts, Kingston Park; N. Winslade to 
be full-time Secretary of Auckland Association. 

Roy Bullen, writing just prior to the Assembly referred to the 
highly successful local church evangelistic missions being conducted 
by the B.U. Evangelist, F. H. Carter. 


We are deeply indebted to Sidney Hall and his wife for collecting 
much of this news. On a recent wet Saturday they devoted the day 
to writing fifty air-letters. 


EUROPE 


Regular contact is maintained between the B.M.F. and many 
pastors in Europe through the Fraternal. Nearly two hundred copies 
of each issue are sent to readers in the following countries: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Finland, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Yugo-Slavia. From pastors and students in seminaries there come 
letters appreciating this link, and particularly the theological articles. 

We maintain and extend this European fellowship, which reaches 
to within the Arctic Circle and through the Iron Curtain. The 
formation of the European Baptist Federation has brought us all 
closer, and this further link is of great value, especially in the case of 
pastors in countries where Baptists are a small minority. 

The cost of this work is partly defrayed by an annual grant from 
the European Mission Board of the Southern Convention (U.S.A.), 
so that pastors in some countries may receive the Fraternal without 
payment. Now, as our circle of readers widens, we have received 
also grants from the B.U. Continental Committee. 

Irwin Barnes, European Secretary, will glady add to his mailing list 
other ministers who would value receiving the Fraternal. 
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otherwise, they can create controversies more remarkable for 
warmth of feeling than clearness of ideas. If we ought not to be 
upset by words like “‘ priest ’”’, neither ought we to use them without 
attempting to make it perfectly clear what we mean by them. We 
are fortunate enough to live in an age when an extraordinary amount 
of energy is being expended on theological thinking and discussion. 
We must take some pains to ensure that, in our own ranks, this 
energy does not manifest itself as heat rather than light. 
W. D. Hupson. 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409, BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW 
LONDON, E.13 


A WORD TO OUR MINISTERS 


My dear Brethren, 


I am proposing to advertise in each issue of the Fraternal in the hope that I 
shall be able to win the sympathy of all our ministers for the work at West Ham 
Central Mission. I would like this first letter to be an apologia pro propaganda 
sua, if you see what I mean! 


In the first place I believe that the ministry is the key to the support of our 
Churches. We already have the backing of a large number of ministers, some of 
whom go the second mile and send us a gift for the work. I am not primarily 
seeking financial help from our ministry, although I shall not turn away any gifts! 
I am asking for the backing of our men whenever they are consulted in the sectional 
meetings, or in Church Meetings, regarding the possibility of the support of the 
work of the Mission. I hope by means of these advertisements to persuade our 
a ee the Mission is doing a unique job and is worthy of the support of our 

urches. 


Secondly, I believe that if the Mission is to go on doing the kind of pioneer 
social and evangelistic work along our present lines. of approach we must look to 
our Churches for the bulk of our financial support. We have in the past received 
magnificent sums of money from individual subscribers and we still have a very 
large list of friends. Unless 1 am mistaken, however, the day of the really large 
gift is over and in my own thinking I am looking to the Churches and to all the 
sectional interests such as Sunday Schools and Baptist Women’s Leagues and 
Men’s Contact Clubs for increasing financial support as well as for prayer backing. 


Believing this, | shall want to put our case from time to time to the ministry. 
By the time you read this our 1959 Annual Report, which is also an illustrated 
calendar for 1960, will have been issued. If you have not received a copy and would 
like to have one, please send me a post card and I will gladly send you a Report. 


May God’s blessing be on you and your people throughout 1960. 


Yours very sincerely, 
STANLEY TURL, 


Superintendent Minister. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Napali Calling. Paul Rowntree Clifford. C.-K.P. Press. 
s. 6d. 


This book is readable and relevant. The author faces the prob- 
lems of a modern pastorate with knowledge and appreciation of 
our heritage as Baptists, but with a keen realisation of what we 
are up against and of changes that must surely come. He has a 
sound word to say about the attitude of a Church to its minister. 
“ If he is judged to be failing in his calling, it is always open to the 
Church to withdraw recognition’ and make plain “ it will no 
longer accept him as pastor”. But to retain him and yet insist 
“that his distinctive functions be kept under surveillance and 
subject to control, is to overlook what is involved in a divine 
call”’. Paul Clifford is not in favour of large Churches. He thinks 
the fellowship essential to a living Church cannot be satisfactorily 
maintained if, save in exceptional cases, the membership exceeds 
four hundred. Evangelism “‘ should be directed towards the pro- 
liferation of Churches rather than the building up of large congre- 
gations”. Being who he is, he should know. He holds that “ the 
concept of the pastor, the shepherd of the flock, should be the 
dominant one in our thinking” today. That alone sets a limit to 
numbers if the pastor is to do his job by his flock. 

One of our great handicaps is that so many of us seem to have 
given the world the impression that we are more concerned with 
propagating ideas than we are truly interested in people. By way 
of contrast he tells a moving story of an unknown padre, who 
turns out to be S.G.M. The last chapter, on the Ministering 
Fellowship, is one of the freshest and most important in the book. 
This is a book to read and discuss. 

F. C. BRYAN. 


Tend the Flock of God. John B. Nettleship. Independent Press 
Etd-~9s. 


The title explains the purpose of the book. It belongs to a vast 
library of works on “ pastoralia ’”—a helpful, concise summary of 
the function and value of the minister as pastor. The insights 
are all familiar, the study is over the well-travelled road along 
which numerous volumes have led us. The book will speak to the 
older minister with accents of joy, helping him to reappraise his 
own pastoral work. It will be a guide and encouragement to the - 
young minister in reassuring the stature of his work as pastor. 
A paraphrase of one of the author’s quotations might provide an 
adequate summary: ‘‘ Always remember you are not teaching 
subjects—you are teaching John, Mary and Henry—we have to do 
primarily, not with organisations but with live human people ”. 


D. M. Ross, 


THE BAPTIST HOME WORK SCHEME 
+ 


Ministers are asked to pray that the 


Home Work Fund 


may achieve what it sets out to do 


* 


INFORMATION CONCERNING 
LITERATURE AND VISUAL AIDS, 
ETC., FROM: 


The General Secretary 
The Baptist Union, 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.|I 


SUC on be 8 EEE ROR OR ROR ER Re mobos 


EXTEND THE BRIDGE-HEAD 


Thousands of women in meetings throughout 
the country are our bridge-head into the 
homes of the people. Good Leadership and 
programme planning are essential if we are 


to extend the bridge-head. 


Literature, visual aids, programme material 


and leadership courses are available from: 


THE BAPTIST UNION WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
4 Southampton Row - London - W.C.1 
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Ideas of Revelation. By H. D. McDonald. Macmillan. 30s. 


This is the thesis for which H. D. McDonald, who is Vice-Principal 
of London Bible College, got his London Ph.D. As a work of 
scholarship, it is highly to be commended. The writing is lucid and 
the exposition of “ objective’? and ‘‘ subjective” theories in the 
period under review, 1700-1860, is ordered, clear and comprehensive. 
From the Cambridge Platonists to the Evangelicals, all the main 
writers are dealt with; and, in the later pages, the author has sensible, 
if somewhat cautious, things to say about such contemporary issues 
as Barth’s “ activist’ theory of revelation, the relationship of the 
written Word to the illuminating Spirit, etc. Necessarily, the pages 
are laden with quotations and sometimes one has to go back and 
re-read the closely compressed arguments which they contain; 
but this cannot detract from the interest and stimulation of this 
first-class piece of work. If one may say so, it would be a salutary 
exercise in repentance for any who have disparaged the academic 
status of L.B.C. to read this book! 

W. D. Hupson. 


Prayers and Services for Christian Festivals. James M. Todd. 
Independent Press Ltd. 9s. 6d. 


Some of us may find that the most difficult and demanding aspect 
of ‘“‘the work of ministry”’ is that of leading the congregation 
regularly in public prayer. For this reason the re-issue of “‘ Prayers 
and Services for Christian Festivals ’’, by James M. Todd, is to be 
warmly welcomed. The first and largest part of the book contains 
Sentences and Prayers of Invocation, Adoration, Confession, 
Supplication, Thanksgiving, Intercession and Commemoration for 
all the seasons of the Christian Year. There is also material for the 
other special annual occasions, such as the Church Anniversary or the 
Harvest Thanksgiving. Part II has three complete orders for Holy 
Communion, for Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday; and Part II 
consists of special forms of prayer and worship for some of the great 
Christian festivals. Read prayers are usually about as effective as 
read sermons! But this excellent book will be a valuable aid to any 
Minister who reads through the relevant section, when preparing 
beforehand to offer ‘‘ free prayer” in public worship. 


S.F.W. 


Also received:— 
John Howard. Martin Southwood. Independent Press. 9s. 6d. 
Stories Jesus Loved. Alice M. Pullen. Independent Press. 6s. 


Two-Way Traffic (Stories, Lessons and Projects on Africa). 
Winifred Warr. Edinburgh House Press. 5s. and 3s. 


ids 
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Glad Encounter. George Appleton. Edinburgh House Press. 
London. | 5s. 

The question of the relation of Christianity to other religions 
has always been a live issue. In our day, with the revival of a 
number of ancient religions, it is of prime importance in our world 
strategy. The author, from wide experience and knowledge, en- 
deavours to show the relevance of Jesus Christ for all religions and 
writes from the point of view that the new encounter should be 
welcomed for the opportunity it presents of revealing Jesus Christ 
as good news to men of other religions. It is a great issue, well 
faced in this little book. 


The Living Bread. Doris Whitney. Independent Press Ltd., 
London. 8s. 6d. 


Each of these fifteen studies for women’s meetings is based upon 
a Biblical passage and each exposition provides a useful talk. 
Each chapter has the scripture passage with an individual trans- 
lation and ends with a prayer so that leaders will find good provision 
for their work. 
SYDNEY F. CLARK. 


CHURCH MEMBERS CAN TRAIN FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


by taking the 


BAPTIST UNION DIPLOMA 


shal 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Talk over this interesting course with Day and Sunday 


School Teachers, Lay Preachers and Missionary Leaders 
Form a Study Group in your church and district 
Syllabus giving full details of the course from: 


The Organising Secretary, Baptist Union Diploma, 
Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.] 


ol over the local Company, 
ction, and appoints the lay 


oe 
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THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES 


For the School 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE GUIDES. 


, 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


The Mission to Lepers maintains, 
or substantially aids, 130 Leprosy 
Institutions in 30 countries, co-oper- 
ating with many Missionary Societies 
including: 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


of Great Britain, Canada, America, 
New Zealand, South Africa and 
Denmark. 


We are proud to share in such enterprise and invite your 
interest and support. Deputation visits can be arranged 
on application to the Secretary for England and Wales. 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE . LONDON . WC. 


Battley Brothers Limited, Clapham Park, 58.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 3401 


